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to his health. He is, however, kept copiously supplied
with causes for anger by the stupidity and malignity of
parliamentary parties, Liberal as well as Conservative, and
of certain cliques at Court, which, during the struggle with
the Ultramontanists and before the outbreak of the late
war, strove to cross his plans by all sorts of intrigues and
machinations, and to bestrew his path with stones.

The Chancellor is somewhat short-sighted, but does not
require glasses when reading or writing; his hearing is
uncommonly good. Like all nervous people he is partial
to warm clothing and heated rooms. In Varzin and
Friedrichsruh, as soon as the weather gets at all chilly,
every room in the house, including the empty bedrooms
and antechambers, is kept thoroughly warm. He is of a
choleric disposition; the least vexation is apt to provoke
him to volcanic outbreaks of temper. But the eruption
rapidly subsides, and is never succeeded by sulkiness or
rancour. On April i, 1870, being summoned to his
presence upon business, I congratulated him upon the
recurrence of his birthday anniversary, expressing the hope
that I should remain with him for a long time to come. He
replied, "I hope so too. But it is not always agreeable to
be with me; only people should not attach too much
importance to my irritability." In reality the Prince's
nature is a kindly one, compassionate and helpful. He has
always been the poor man's friend, not only in words, like
the Pharisaical Progressists and their political kinsmen and
allies, but in deeds. He never oppressed or dealt hardly
with his tenants and servants. In Bar le Due he cut a
thick slice of bread with his owr* hands, late at night, and
took it out to the hungry sentry on guard before his door.
After the battle of Beaumont I saw him giving brandy from
his flask to marauding Bavarian camp-followers, and sharing